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IN   TRIBUTE 

AGAIN,  within  a  span  of  three  years,  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  must  record 
the  loss  of  a  founder.     On  July  27,   1946,  the  death  of  Fred  L.  Holmes, 
following  that  of  George  P.  Hamhrccht  in   1943,  removed  a  leader  of  the  first 

rank  in  things  Lincolnian. 
With  a  burning  zeal  he 
joined  in  the  first  plans  to 
form  this  statewide  organ- 
ization of  followers  of  Lin- 
coln. His  was  an  active 
interest  from  that  time  on 
—one  that  was  never  dimin- 
ished by  the  press  of  private 
business  and  that  found  ex- 
pression in  a  sharing  of  the 
burdens.  He  accepted  elec- 
tion as  vice-president.  At 
times  he  was  importuned 
to  take  the  presidency  of 
this  Fellowship,  but  he  re- 
fused. Flis  health  was  one 
consideration.  But  he  gave 
other  reasons;  it  was  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  had 
known  the  relish  of  public 
acclamation  and  was  con- 
tent. 

Fred  Holmes  lived  to  en- 
joy the  spiritual  enrichment 
that  followed  upon  well 
planned  travels,  studious 
and    exhaustive    research, 


Fred  L.  Holmes 
1883  - 1946 


and  purposeful  writing.  It  was  his  volume,  "Abraham  Lincoln  Traveled  This 
Way,"  that  first  introduced  us  to  his  aptitude  for  research  and  to  his  discerning 
scholarship  in  the  Lincoln  field.  In  that  work  of  his,  thousands  have  found  the 
key  to  profitable  journeyings  to  the  "Lincoln  country"  and  have  come  better  to 
understand  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  rise  from  humble  beginnings  to  the  magnificent 
destiny  he  was  to  achieve. 


That  book,  his  books  on  Wisconsin,  his  other  voluminous  writings,  are  Fred 
Holmes'  legacy  for  us  to  enjoy,  but  so  too  is  his  participation  toward  establish- 
ing this  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  as  a  continuing  endeavor  to  assure,  in 
the  state  which  he  loved  to  a  fault,  that  the  Lincoln  tradition  mi^ht  live. 


F ORE  W O  R  D 


THE  LINCOLN  FELLOWSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN  is  proud  to  print  in 
this  Annual  Historical  Bulletin  the  manuscript  covering  facts  oiven  in  the 
address  by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  at  the  Fellowship's  annual 
meeting  in  Madison  on  February  12,  1946. 

The  topic,  "Lincoln  in  the  Legislature,"  enabled  its  author  to  expatiate  upon 
a  period  which  has  received  perhaps  smaller  attention  from  researchers  and  writers 
than  has  been' paid  to  other  less  prosaic  phases  of  Lincoln's  life.  Of  this  period 
Dr.  Pratt  is  eminently  fitted  to  write. 

Dr.  Pratt's  interest  in  Lincoln  received  its  impetus  while  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  His  thesis  for  the  doctorate  was  in  this  field.  Later  he  served 
as  Dean  of  Blackburn  College  and  as  Professor  of  History  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University.  As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  at 
Springfield,  and  as  editor  of  its  "Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly,''  he  enlarged  upon 
his  productive  scholarship.  Now  revealed  for  posterity  are  many  facts  about 
Lincoln's  life  hitherto  buried  in  musty  records,  which  awaited  the  assiduity  and 
skill  of  one  of  his  special  attainments  to  bring  them  to  public  knowledge. 

For  one  thing,  Dr.  Pratt  has  made  easilv  accessible  to  us  the  known  record 
of  Lincoln's  dav-by-day  life  from  the  time  of  his  birth  through  1X46.  In  two 
volumes,  "Lincoln:  1809-1839"  (1941),  and  "Lincoln:  1840-1846"  (1939),  are  to 
be  found  his  chronicles  of  Lincoln's  known  daily  activities  during  that  formative 
period.  Two  other  works,  one  by  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  carrying  the  chronology 
from  1846  to  1853,  the  other  by  Paul  M.  Angle,  covering  the  period  1 854-1 861, 
complete  the  series. 

Dr.  Pratt  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Personal  Finances  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
which  was  acclaimed  the  best  Lincoln  book  of  1943.  This  work  is  rated  by  Dr. 
Angle  as  one  of  the  rare  specimens  of  the  "genuinely  original  contributions  to 
Lincoln  literature."  In  it  Dr.  Pratt  proved  baseless  some  commonly  held  opinions 
about  Lincoln's  financial  affairs,  especially  the  fiction  of  Lincoln's  impecunious- 
ness. 

In  1943,  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Pratt's  service  for  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  and  of  his  meritorious  contributions  to  our  newer  knowledge  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  named  him  to  its  roll 
of  Honorary  Members. 


LINCOLN  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE 

Bv  HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Ph.  D. 


LINCOLN'S  CAPACITY  FOR  GROWTH,  notable  during  his  presidency, 
was  first  noticed  in  his  legislative  years,  1 834-1 841.  He  came  to  Illinois 
driving  an  ox-team  in  1830.  In  less  than  five  vears  he  travelled  bv  stage  coach 
from  Vandalia  to  New  Salem  at  the  close  of  his  first  session  in  the  Legislature. 
"A  piece  of  floating  driftwood"  in  183 1,  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  had  achieved 
both  place  and  recognition  bv  1836,  and  Mas  accorded  the  leadership  of  his  party 
in  the  1840  presidential  campaign. 

His  only  defeat  at  the  polls  came  in  1832,  when  he  was  first  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature.  Unknown  in  Sangamon  County  where  he  had  resided  but  a 
year,  he  ran  eighth  among  the  thirteen  candidates,  but  received  277  of  the  300 
votes  cast  in  his  own  precinct.  There  was  solace  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  most  of  three  months  prior  to  the  election. 
Although  defeated,  the  campaign  had  been  worth  while;  new  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances had  been  made  and  his  own  interest  in  politics  had  been  aroused. 
He  needed  to  become  better  known  among  the  more  than  13,000  residents  of 
the  county. 

His  name  appeared  among  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature  in  the 
Sangamo  Journal  on  April  19,  1834.  As  in  1832,  the  Democrats  around  New 
Salem  promised  to  support  him.  The  candidates  toured  the  county  together 
attending  all-day  barbecues  at  the  various  mills,  winding  up  the  campaign  at 
Springfield. 

In  the  voting  on  August  4  Lincoln  was  second  among  the  thirteen  candidates, 
fourteen  votes  behind  the  leader. 

Dressed  in  his  first  "store  clothes",  he  took  his  seat  among  the  Whig  minority 
in  the  Ninth  General  Assembly  at  Vandalia  on  December  1,  1834.  Ahead  lav 
new  adventures  and  opportunities  undreamed  of  three  vears  earlier  when  he 
arrived  in  Sangamon  County  in  a  canoe  on  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Sangamon 
River.  His  roommate  and  political  mentor  was  John  T.  Stuart.  Born  in  Kentucky, 
Stuart  studied  law  after  his  graduation  from  Centre  College.  He  opened  a  law 
office  in  Springfield  in  1828  and  had  served  one  term  in  the  legislature.  His 
legislative  ability  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Jerry  Sly." 

Lincoln's  career  at  New  Salem  had  qualified  him  to  handle  the  local  problems 
of  roads  and  the  improvement  of  the  Sangamon  River,  but  his  experience  had  not 
taken  him  deeplv  into  the  major  problems  that  were  to  confront  him  in  the 
Legislature:  the  problems  of  slavery  and  abolitionism,  state  banks,  temperance, 
public  education,  tariff,  public  lands,  the  creation  of  courts,  building  of  railroads 
and  canals,  and  the  cause  and  cure  of  a  panic  that  would  leave  the  state  treasury 


bankrupt.  To  listen  to  and  to  participate  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  these 
questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  "Lobby"  was  to  give  him  a  train- 
ing for  his  subsequent  career  as  a  politician  which  no  college  could  have  supplied. 

Vandalia,  a  quiet  village  of  Soo  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  sprang  into 
life  with  the  convening  of  the  legislature  and  the  Federal  and  Illinois  Supreme 
Courts.  Lincoln  found  his  hand  being  shaken  by  a  blizzard  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  office  seekers.  Candidates  for  doorkeeper  of  the  House  filled  the  taverns, 
hotels  and  the  unprepossessing  two-story  State  House.  Lincoln  attended  regularly 
the  sixt\ •-four-day  session,  missing  few  roll  calls,  and  at  the  end  collected  three 
dollars  a  dav  for  his  services,  plus  fifteen  cents  a  mile  of  travel. 


The  Old  State  House  at  Vandalia  as  it  appears  today 

(Courtesy    Lester    O.    Schriver.    Peoria) 

Three-fourths  of  the  fifty-five  members  of  the  House  were  born  in  the 
Southern  states,  one  member  only  was  a  native  of  Illinois.  Seven  members  had, 
like  Lincoln,  been  captains  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
members  were  farmers  and  one-fourth  were  lawyers.  Manx  members  brought 
their  wives,  and  social  gayety  enlivened  the  evenings  for  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  "Lobby."  The  State  Education  Association  delegates  packed  the  House  to 
hear  Governor  Duncan.  A  good  politician,  he  devoted  one-third  of  his  message 
to  education,  but  few  of  his  recommendations  were  adopted.  Duncan  opened 
Pandora's  Box  w  hen  he  declared  "the  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  commence 
a  general  system  of  internal  improvements."     He  favored  construction  of  a  canal 


instead  of  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  opposed  chartering 
of  a  State  Bank.  On  both  projects  there  was  strong  feeling  that  cut  across  party 
lines. 

Stuart  was  appointed  to  two  important  committees,  whereas  Lincoln  was 
placed  on  the  unimportant  committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expenditures.  A 
week  after  the  session  opened  Lincoln  introduced  his  first  bill:  "An  act  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace."  Although  it  was  the  fruit  of  many 
discussions  with  Bowling  Green,  the  portly  New  Salem  justice,  the  bill  failed 
of  passage,  but  Lincoln's  second  attempt  at  lawmaking  succeeded:  an  act  to 
erect  a  toll  bridge  across  Salt  Creek. 

There  were  no  general  laws  for  locating  roads,  setting  up  corporations,  or 
relieving  individuals,  and  even  divorce  bills  had  become  so  numerous  that  they 
delayed  the  business  of  legislation.  In  this  session  forty-six  individual  relief  bills 
and  forty-one  road  bills  were  passed. 

Chartering  of  a  State  Bank,  and  the  'Act  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,"  were  the  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  consumed  half  of 
the  time  of  the  House. 

Lincoln  served  on  thirteen  select  committees  and  made  nine  motions,  but  w  as 
not  an  over  active  member.  However,  he  learned  much  from  observation  and 
made  firm  friends  as  demonstrated  by  his  acknowledged  leadership  two  years 
later. 

Although  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
passage  of  either  the  Bank  or  the  Canal  bills,  he  became  the  champion  of  both 
throughout  his  service  in  the  legislature.  All  the  provisions  of  the  eight-pai>e 
bank  bill  may  not  have  been  clear  to  him,  but  he  did  understand  the  importance 

of  getting  fifty-cent  wheat  from  the  Illinois  River  valley  to  Buffalo  where  it  com- 
manded a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  bushel.  Lincoln's  local  project  was  the  opening 
of  the  Sangamon  River  to  steamboat  travel. 

Returning  to  New  Salem  he  took  up  his  law  books,  resumed  the  postoffice 
duties  and  again  took  up  surveying  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Governor  Duncan  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  December, 
1835.  to  make  some  necessary  changes  in  the  Illinois  and  .Michigan  Canal  act  and 
to  reapportion  the  seats  in  the  Legislature  on  the  basis  of  the  state  census  of  1835. 

A  spectator  in  the  previous  session,  Lincoln  now  took  an  active  part  in  the 
passage  of  several  of  the  150  bills  adopted  in  the  seven-week  session.  Half  of 
the  bills  introduced  passed  and  one  bill  in  three  dealt  with  roads. 

Governor  Duncan  declared  that  the  sale  of  state-ow  ned  land  along  the  route 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  canal.  He  also 
favored  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  $1,000,000  worth  of  unsubscribed  stock 
of  the  State  Bank  then  at  a  premium  of  thirteen  percent.    When  discussion  began 


on  the  Hank,  Lincoln  made  a  sensible  proposal  chat  the  Hank  report  in  detail  on 
its  condition  to  each  session  of  the  Legislature.  Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
have  prevented  several  expensive  investigations  made  in  the  next  five  years-  on 
two  of  which  committees  Lincoln  was  a  member. 

The  Legislature  went  on  to  charter  seventeen  railroads.  Had  these  railroads 
been  built  they  would  have  connected  all  the  towns  in  the  State  of  any  conse- 
quence. Lincoln  meanwhile  was  interested  in  his  pet  project  of  relieving  insolvent 
debtors  and  having  two  roads  in  Sangamon  County  relocated. 


Sketch  of  present  building  ;it  Vandalia  as  it  looked  in  Lincoln's  time 

(Courtesy   Lester   O.    Schriver,    Peoria) 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  reapportionment  bill.  He 
favored  a  population  of  4,000  for  each  representative,  but  the  majority  set  the 
figure  at  3,000.  A  dozen  new  counties  were  given  representation,  with  the  result 
that  the  House  membership  was  increased  from  fiftv-five  to  ninetv-one.  Sanga- 
mon County  received  seven  seats,  a  larger  number  than  any  other  county. 

State  and  national  politics  were  the  foremost  subjects  of  debate.  These 
discussions  were  touched  off  by  the  first  State  Democratic  Convention  organized 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Significantly,  Lincoln  and  the  Whigs  generally  opposed 
the  convention  as  a  tool  of  party  politicians.  Not  until  the  Democrats  had  demon- 
strated its  virtues  did  the  Whigs  in  1839  adopt  it,  and  then  only  after  considerable 
urging  by  Lincoln. 

Letters  on  the  activities  in  Vandalia  appeared  weekly  in  the  Springfield 
Journal.  Some  of  these  were  certainly  written  by  Lincoln.  A  more  extensive 
series  appeared  in  the  Missouri  Republican  in  St.  Louis.  In  his  second  session 
Lincoln  completed  the  course  of  training  in  politics  and  law  makng  under  the 
direction  of  John  T.  Stuart. 


In  June,  1836,  Lincoln  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  reelection.  His 
platform  included  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  whites  who  "pay  taxes  or  bear 
arms  (by  no  means  excluding  females)."  He  also  favored  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  several  states,  to  enable  the  states 
to  dig  canals  and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and  paying 
interest  on  it.  Favoring  internal  improvements  was  the  surest  method  of  getting 
votes  in  1836.  As  usual  all  the  candidates  made  a  joint  tour  of  the  county  in 
late  July.  In  the  election  on  August  1,  Lincoln  received  the  highest  vote  of  the 
seventeen  candidates.  Sangamon's  delegation  of  seven  included  one  Democrat, 
John  Calhoun. 

The  first  session  of  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  was  the  most  notable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  both  on  account  of  the  legislation  enacted  and  because 
of  the  notable  men  among  its  membership.  The  Sangamon  delegation  was  dubbed 
the  "Long  Nine,"  and  Lincoln  the  longest  of  the  nine. 

In  his  address  to  the  Legislature  Governor  Joseph  Duncan,  who  had  served 
eight  years  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  denounced  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
Democratic  President's  hostility  to  the  National  Bank.  This  produced  a  bitter 
debate  between  the  parties,  led  by  Douglas,  John  J.  Hardin  and  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand.  This  bitter  party  controversy  went  on  without  Lincoln  taking  an 
active  part.  He  was,  after  one  term,  and  Stuart's  absence,  the  accepted  leader 
of  the  Whigs.  He  perhaps  did  not  have  time  for  controversy,  but  a  more  plausible 
explanation  is  that  he  had  pledged  himself  and  his  eight  co-workers  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  subordinate  everything  to  the  task  of  winning  enough  votes  to 
take  the  State  capitol  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  Even  the  memorials  on 
slavery  from  six  states  and  the  consequent  debate  on  the  menacing  issue  did  not 
entice  him  to  debate.  He  did  protest  the  resolutions  as  adopted,  but  he  did  not 
file  the  protest  until  a  few  days  after  the  capital  bill  had  passed.  The  Sangamon 
delegation  made  friends  and  received  promises  of  support  in  return  for  votes 
given  in  the  nine  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fight  over  the  removal  of  the 
capital  on  February  11,  1837.  For  two  weeks  the  friends  of  Vandalia  fought 
with  substitute  bills,  amendments,  motions  to  table,  to  adjourn,  to  refer  to  a 
committee  controlled  by  members  from  Southern  Illinois.  Again  and  again 
Lincoln  and  one  other  member  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  To  secure  the 
capital,  Lincoln  promised  that  Sangamon  County  would  give  $50,000  to  erect 
the  new  building.  The  issue  cut  across  party  lines  and  became  a  North  vs.  South, 
both  as  to  state  geography  and  place  of  birth  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
the  bill.  Lincoln  refused  to  give  up  when  defeat  appeared  certain  when  the 
House,  on  a  vote  of  41  to  40,  refused  to  take  the  bill  from  the  table.  However,, 
later  on  the  same  day,  Smith  of  Wabash,  leader  of  the  internal  improvement  forces,, 
who  had  voted  in  the  morning  with  the  majority,  moved  a  reconsideration  and 
the  motion  carried.  Smith  feared  the  House  might  fail  to  repass  the  internal 
improvement  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  Council  of  Revision  when  it  came  up  the 
next  day.  The  support  of  the  seven  Sangamon  members  was  needed.  Thus 
there  is  considerable  foundation  to  Governor  Ford's  statement  that  it  cost 
$6,000,000  to  move  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield. 
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The  interna]  improvement  bill,  which  Lincoln  strongly  supported,  was  the 
most  reckless  and  unwise  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  Bowing 
to  public  sentiment,  the  members  vied  with  one  another  to  put  the  State  to  build- 
ing railroads  and  canals  and  deepening  rivers  without  regard  to  utility,  neccssit\ 
or  cost.  Thirteen  hundred  miles  of  railroad  was  called  for,  five  rivers  were  to  be 
deepened,  a  mail  route  was  to  be  built  from  Yinccnnes  to  St.  Louis,  and  $200,000 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  counties  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  neither  a  canal  or 
a  railroad.  The  interest  alone  on  the  cost  of  this  construction  was  $600,000  yearly. 
Lincoln  reported  at  this  session  from  the  Finance  committee  setting  the  income 
of  the  State  at  $57,895.15. 

The  only  heated  controversy  in  which  Lincoln  engaged  in  the  session  was 
in  protecting  the  State  Bank  against  the  thrusts  of  its  enemies  led  by  the  brilliant 
debater,  Usher  F.  Finder.  The  Bank  issue  cut  across  party  lines  and  Lincoln's 
spirited  replv  was  printed  in  the  Sangamo  journal,  his  first  printed  speech. 

When  the  internal  improvement  bill  and  the  capital  removal  bill  were  success- 
fully passed,  the  Sangamon  delegation  invited  all  members  of  the  Assembly  to 
Fbenezer  Capp's  tavern,  where  oysters,  raisins,  almonds,  cigars,  and  eighty-one 
bottles  of  champagne  were  consumed.  The  celebration  was  an  orderly  one,  the 
breakage  being  limited  to  $2.    Ninian  W.  Edwards  paid  the  bill  of  $223.50. 
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Old  Capitol  .u  Vandalia  as  it  looked  immediately 
after  its  remodeling  and  restoration  in   1859. 

(Courtesy    Lester    O.    Schriver,    Peoria) 

Lincoln  successfully    forestalled   the   plan   of  Douglas  to   divide   Sangamon 
County.     This  division,  said  Lincoln,  should  not  be  made  until  the  new  capitol 


was  erected.  Two  years  later  his  own  bill  was  adopted,  and  the  county  cut  into 
Sangamon,  .Menard,  Logan  and  Dane.  In  this  session  two  road  hills  of  particular 
interest  to  Lincoln's  home  community  of  New  Salem  were  passed  under  his 
tutelage. 

From  his  personal  standpoint  it  was  a  very  successful  session.  He  had  dexter- 
ously handled  the  general  interests  of  his  party  and  at  the  same  time  the  special 
interest  of  Springfield  in  obtaining  the  capital.  An  observer  described  him  as 
being  unusual  in  a  body  where  strong  language  and  strong  drink  were  almost 
universally  prevalent. 

The  session  over,  he  returned  briefly  to  New  Salem,  but  in  April  removed 
to  Springfie'd  and  formed  a  partnership  with  John  T.  Stuart,  and  began  the 
practice  of  the  law ,  which  he  had  been  studying  in  his  spare  time  for  three  years. 
He  was  fortunate  to  enter  at  once  into  a  good  practice,  and  quickly  learned  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  in  the  circuit  courts. 

Springfield  had  eleven  lawyers  and  eighteen  doctors  among  its  1,400  popula- 
tion. Six  churches,  six  "groceries,"  and  nineteen  stores  catered  to  the  needs  of 
the  town  and  its  hinterland.  Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  Lincoln  wrote  to 
his  sweetheart,  Alary  Owens,  that  "living  in  Springfield  is  rather  a  dull  business 
after  all;  at  least  it  is  to  me.  I  am  quite  as  lonesome  here  as  I  ever  was  anywhere 
in  my  life."  This  feeling  could  not  have  persisted.  The  court  records,  the  Stuart 
&  Lincoln  fee  book,  and  the  files  of  the  Springfield  Whig  paper  indicate  consider- 
able activity  on  his  part.  The  summer  term  of  the  Sangamon  Circuit  Court  held 
in  the  first  week  of  July,  1S37,  was  followed  by  a  twelve-day  special  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Panic  which  struck  the  Last  in  the  early  spring  of  1837  made  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  loans  there.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  scheme  of 
internal  improvements  been  dropped  then,  but  Governor  Duncan  called  a  special 
session  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  two 
State  banks.  The  Governor  knew  the  source  of  the  problems  which  beset  the 
State;  the  cause,  he  said,  being  President  Jackson,  but  he  did  not  know  the  solu- 
tion. However,  he  did  have  the  good  sense  to  ask  the  repeal  of  the  internal 
improvement  bill. 

The  Legislature,  made  up  of  politicians,  refused,  and  then  spent  several  of 
the  twelve  days  in  fruitless  discussion  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  State  capital 
removal  act.  If  the  State  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  urged  the  friends  of 
Yandalia,  why  go  to  the  expense  of  removing  the  State  government?  Lincoln 
was  accused  of  having  sold  Sangamon  County  to  the  internal  improvement  crowd, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.  He  fought  back,  and  then  made  a  concession,  agreeing  to 
the  payment  by  Springfield  of  all  expenses  in  erecting  the  capitol.  On  the  roll 
calls  he  had  more  strength  than  he  had  calculated  and  no  financial  concessions 
were  finally  demanded. 


Sandwiched  in  between  die  problems  of  bank  charter  repeal,  suspension  of 
specie  payments  and  the  capital  discussions  were  the  ever  present  road  bills,  thirty 
of  which  passed. 

The  Sangamon  delegation  were  feted  at  banquets  at  Springfield  and  at 
Athens  upon  their  return  from  the  Legislature.  Many  interesting  things  occurred 
in  Lincoln's  life  before  the  Legislature  met  again  in  December,  1838.  He  con- 
cluded his  romance  with  Mary  Owens,  won  his  first  murder  case,  and  handled 
the  firm's  extensive  law  business  while  Stuart  campaigned  successfully  for  Con- 
gress against  Douglas. 

In  the  Eleventh  General  Assembly  he  Mas  again  the  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
and  his  party's  unsuccessful  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  House.  The  Legislature 
during  Lincoln's  membership  had  a  decided  Democratic  majority.  However, 
this  time  there  were  44  Whigs,  43  Democrats  and  4  Conservatives.  Three  Whigs 
were  absent  and  two  voted  for  W.  L.  D.  Ewing  of  Yandalia,  the  Democratic- 
candidate.  With  Ewing  in  the  chair,  Lincoln  knew  the  fight  over  the  removal 
of  the  capitol  would  be  renewed.  Duncan,  the  retiring  Governor,  again  called 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  internal  improvement  svstem,  but  Thomas  Carlin, 
the  new  Governor,  a  red  haired  Democrat,  expressed  no  definite  views. 

Lincoln  had  a  solution  for  the  financial  muddle  in  which  the  State  was  in- 
volved. He  brought  in  from  the  Finance  committee  a  long  report  and  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  both  houses,  urging  the  Federal  Government  to 
sell  to  the  State  the  20,000,000  acres  of  Federal  land  in  the  State,  at  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre.  The  State  would  borrow  the  $5,000,000  to  pav  for  the  land,  then 
sell  it  for  $1.25  an  acre,  repav  the  loan,  and  use  the  balance  for  internal  improve- 
ments. This  was  a  modification  of  a  plan  which  he  fostered  throughout  his 
membership  in  the  Legislature. 

Pleased  that  his  plan  had  received  approval,  although  Congress  ignored  it, 
Lincoln's  shrewdness  in  politics  was  better  demonstrated  by  a  remarkable  report 
on  the  subject  of  banking.  This  traced  the  history  of  banks  in  relation  to  govern- 
ment from  Washington  to  Van  Buren.  The  report  scored  Van  Buren's  device 
of  a  Sub-Treasury,  twice  rejected  by  Congress,  and  then  recommended  that  the 
Illinois  delegation  in  Congress  be  instructed  to  vote  against  the  Sub-Treasury  and 
to  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  chartering  of  a  National  Bank.  This  about 
face  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  astutely  allied  the  Whigs  and  a  faction  of  the 
Democrats  in  support  of  the  State  Bank. 

In  the  previous  session  Lincoln  had  promised  that  Springfield  would  build 
the  new  capitol  without  cost  to  the  State.  The  commissioners,  led  by  Lincoln's 
physician,  Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry,  had  allowed  their  zeal  for  a  fine  building  to 
run  away  with  them.  Brick  had  been  discarded  and  local  stone  substituted.  The 
cost  had  risen,  bankruptcy  of  the  State  predicted  if  the  erection  of  the  structure 
continued.  The  Senate  agreed  to  an  appropriation  of  $128,000.  This  brought 
the  bill  to  the  House,  and  Lincoln  was  expected  to  carry  it  through.     Ficklin,  a 
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Democrat  and  friend  of  Vandalia,  offered  an  amendment  in  almost  the  words 
vised  by  Lincoln  in  the  previous  session,  and  suggested  that  if  Spirngfield  was  not 
able  to  build  the  capitol  that  the  Legislature  continue  to  meet  in  the  $17,000 
structure  in  Vandalia.  The  House,  however,  felt  that  the  removal  question  had 
been  settled,  and  after  all  Illinois  was  a  big  and  growing  State;  thus  why  should 
it  not  have  a  magnificent  capitol?  The  Senate  bill  passed  and  the  capitol  ceased 
to  be  a  legislative  issue. 

Lincoln  had  been  interested  in  the  question  of  the  division  of  Sangamon 
County  since  its  first  agitation  in  1832.  The  growth  of  population  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  county  made  it  inevitable  that  it  would  be  divided.  How  it  could 
best  be  divided  to  protect  the  interests  of  Springfield  was  Lincoln's  problem.  To 
carry  out  his  ideas  he  had  himself  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  Counties,  and 
the  bill  for  "An  act  to  establish  the  counties  of  Menard,  Logan  and  Dane"  was 
written  by  him  and  referred  finally  to  a  select  committee  of  which  John  Calhoun, 
a  Springfield  Democrat,  was  chairman,  and  Lincoln  a  member.  Other  members 
wanted  new  counties  and  the  spirit  of  trading  prevailed.  Lincolns  bill  was  adopted 
along  with  bills  providing  for  ten  other  new  counties. 

Lincoln's  career  from  1839  to  i860  was  bound  up  closely  with  the  Eighth 
Judicial  District.  His  was  the  guiding  hand  in  the  bill  erecting  this  circuit  and 
the  arranwiim'  of  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  courts. 

As  long  as  the  Legislature  met  in  Vandalia,  the  members  had  to  provide  their 
own  amusement,  and  the  informal  evening  forum  in  the  hall  of  the  House,  known 
as  the  "Lobby,"  was  a  potent  factor  in  legislative  affairs.  Presided  over  by  Lord 
Coke  —  Stephen  W.  Whitney  —  a  learned  and  witty  eccentric,  the  Lobby  provided 
a  place  where  Senators  and  House  members  could  get  together  and  talk  over  the 
problems  crowded  out  by  the  routine  business  of  the  Assembly.  It  served  also 
as  a  social  medium,  and  a  place  where  oratory  could  hold  full  sway.  From  a 
know  ledt>e  of  Lincoln's  personality  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  he  attended 
the  meetings  regularly  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  discussions. 


THE  OLD  STATE  HOUSE-SPRINGFIELD 

State  Capitol,  1840-1876.  Now  Sangamon  County  Court  House 

Illustration  courtesy  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Springfield 
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He  took  seriously  His  duties  as  Whig  leader  and  learned  to  manage  party 
affairs  and  give  the  limelight  to  those  who  wanted  only  that.  The  Whig  party 
had,  by  1839,  become  a  strong  organization,  but  the  Democrats  were  in  a  majority 
in  the  State.     However,  Northern  Illinois  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 

chiefly  from  the  East,  a  majority  of  whom  appeared  to  be  Whigs.  In  1835 
Lincoln  and  the  Whigs  generally  had  opposed  the  convention  system  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  office.  Lincoln  had  now  changed  his  mind  and  before  the 
Legislature  adjourned  a  Whig  caucus  made  plans  for  a  state  convention.  Despite 
considerable  opposition  the  Whigs  assembled  in  Springfield  on  October  7,  1839. 
Some  counties  refused  to  send  delegates,  perhaps  because  the  meeting  was  held 
principally  to  boost  William  H.  Harrison  for  President.  The  convention  recog- 
nized Lincoln's  valuable  services  on  behalf  of  the  partv  by  selecting  him  as  one 
of  the  five  presidential  electors,  and,  more  important,  appointing  him  the  leader 
of  the  State  Central  Committee,  consisting  of  five  Springfield  men,  to  direct  the 
coming  presidential  campaign. 

The  Whigs,  scenting  victory,  began  the  1840  campaign  in  1839,  with  two 
week-lono-  debates  with  the  Democrats  in  Springfield.  Local  figures  including 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  E.  D.  Baker  and  John  Calhoun  took  part  in  the  first  series.  The 
second  series,  held  after  the  Legislature  convened  for  the  first  time  in  Springfield, 
closed  with  Lincoln's  well-known  speech  on  Van  Buren's  Sub-Treasury  scheme. 
This  speech  was  Lincoln's  first  speech  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Demo- 
cratic State  Register  admitted  that  it  was  an  effective  speech. 

The  Senate  met  with  the  House  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Springfield  to 
hear  Governor  Carlin's  message  in  December,  1839.  The  Governor  noted  that 
the  State  was  in  debt  $10,500,000  and  the  annual  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  yearly  interest  of  $637,800.  Lincoln's  principal  service  in  this  session  was 
attendance  at  the  nightly  sessions  of  the  committee  investigating  the  State  Bank 
at  Springfield.  Although  the  Bank  had  been  operated  inefficiently,  Lincoln  still 
upheld  his  reputation  as  a  stout,  resourceful  and  successful  defender  of  its  interests. 

When  Lincoln  attended  the  closing  day  of  the  session,  February  3,  1840, 
there  were  few-  signs  of  greatness.  There  was  nothing  particularly  attractive  in 
his  appearance,  nothing  to  indicate  the  future  reformer,  either  in  religion,  morals 
or  politics.  He  was  very  tall,  awkward,  homely,  and  badly  dressed  .  .  .  and 
probably  cared  less  for  appearance  than  any  respectable  lawyer  in  the  State.  He 
o-enerallv  wore  an  old  rustv  hat;  his  pantaloons  were  often  too  short  and  his  coat 
and  vest  too  loose.     His  features  were  rugged,  his  hair  coarse  and  rebellious. 

In  the  Legislature  he  had  learned  to  play  with  skill  the  game  of  compromise 
and  management,  and  this  skill  gave  him  the  practical  management  of  the  Whig- 
forces  in  the  1840  national  campaign  in  Illinois.  He  made  two  speaking  tours 
through  Southern  Illinois  in  addition  to  many  speeches  in  Central  Illinois;  drew 
up  the  plans  for  the  local,  county  and  state  Whig  committees;  aided  in  the 
publication  of  the  Whig  newspaper.  The  Old  Soldier,  and  directed  the  planning 
of  the  great  rally  at  Sprinoficld  in  June,  1  840.    These  activities  plus  some  atten- 
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rion  to  his  law  practice  left  little  time  for  his  own  campaign  for  the  Legislature. 
He  was  reelected  in  August,  but  polled  the  smallest  vote  of  the  five  elected  Whigs. 
Governor  Carlin  called  a  special  session  to  convene  on  November  23,  to 
make  provision  for  meeting  the  interest  payment  on  the  State  debt,  due  January 
1,  1 84 1.  The  Senate  moved  into  its  chamber  in  the  new  capitol,  but  the  House 
was  compelled  to  use  the  Methodist  Church. 

Lincoln  was  again  defeated  by  Ewing  for  the  office  of  Speaker.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  Whigs  was  to  prevent  a  House  vote  forcing  the  State  Bank  to 
resume  specie  payments.  On  Saturday,  December  5,  the  Whig  members  absented 
themselves  from  the  House  to  prevent  a  quorum  adjourning  the  House  sine  die, 
and  thus  forcing  the  Bank  to  resume  specie  payments,  as  the  law  required  it  to 
do  at  the  close  of  the  next  session  after  suspension.  The  regular  session  was 
scheduled  to  begin  on  the  following  Monday  and  the  Whigs  had  hoped  to  allow 
the  regular  session  to  come  on  without  an  adjournment.  Lincoln,  Joseph  Gillespie, 
Asahel  Gridlev  and  a  few  other  Whigs  were  present  as  observers.  Being  over- 
confident, they  voted  in  the  negative  upon  a  call  for  adjournment.  Their  votes, 
however,  made  a  quorum,  and  the  Democrats  declared  the  special  session  over. 
In  their  excitement  and  chagrin,  the  Whig  trio  jumped  out  of  the  window. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  House  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  in  the  new  State  House.  Thus  Lincoln's  last  session  was  held  in 
the  room  where  he  Mas  to  give  the  "House  Divided"  speech  and  where  his  body 
lav  in  State  in  May,  1865. 

Lincoln's  peculiar  illness,  which  he  noted  as  the  "fatal  1st"  of  January,  was 
responsible  for  his  failure  to  attend  carefully  to  his  legislative  duties  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  1841.  Late  in  January  he  took  an  active  part  in  thwarting  un- 
successfully the  Democratic  plan  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  Behind  the  fight 
was  the  fear  that  the  Whitj  majority  on  the  court  would  rule  against  aliens  voting. 
The  method  adopted  to  forestall  it  was  to  add  five  new  Democratic  judges  and 
thus  create  a  Democratic  majority.     The  bill  passed  despite  Whig  opposition. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  March  1,  1841.  Lincoln  in  four  terms  had 
spent  nearly  sixteen  months  in  the  House  for  which  he  had  received  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars  in  salary  and  expenses.  He  received  three  dollars  a  day  and 
fifteen  cents  a  mile  for  the  first  term  and  four  dollars  a  day  and  twenty  cents 
a  mile  for  the  next  three  terms. 

Lincoln  could  look  with  satisfaction  upon  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
law  making,  and  to  his  selection  as  floor  leader,  and  as  the  candidate  of  his  party 
on  two  occasions  for  the  office  of  Speaker.  To  these  achievements  could  be 
added  the  direction  of  the  Whig  forces  in  the  1840  presidential  campaign. 
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Hans  W.  Hefke,  M.  D„  Milwaukee 

Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Hennekemper,  Milwaukee 

Theodore  Herfurth,  Madison 

William  Herzog,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Phyllis  Hettinger,  Sheboygan 

R.  L.  Hinkins,  Belmont 

Rev.  Samuel  Hirshberg,  Milwaukee 

Harry  J.  Hirshheimer,  La  Crosse 

Horace  King  Holley,  La  Crosse 

Mrs.  Horace  King  Holley,  La  Crosse 

"  Fred  L.  Holmes,  Madison 

Hugh  M.  Holmes,  Wauwatosa 

Harriette  G.  Holt,  Malison 

Mrs.  Edith  E.  Hovt,  Madison 

Ralph  M.  Hoyt,  Milwuakee 

Mrs.  Herman  Ihde,  Neenah 

Leon  E.  Isaksen,  Madison 

A.  R.  Jennings,  Madison 

S.  Grant  Johnson,  Dale,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Estella  Jones,  Madison 

Howard  Murray  Jones,  (Madison 

Alvin  E.  Jung,  Milwaukee 

Mrs.  Alvin  E.  Jung,  Alilwaukee 

Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit 

Edward  C.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 

Roland  A.  Kelling,  Wauwatosa 

Elmer  C.  Kiessling,  Watertown 

.Mrs.  Edward  Kingston,  Madison 

Mrs.  Grace  Kingston,  Madison 

Neal  Kingston,   Madison 

Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 

(Mrs.  Walter  D.  Kline,  Milwaukee 

"Art"  Kniseley,  Madison 

Walter  J.  Kohler,  Jr.,  Kohler 

Charlotte  Kohn,  Madison 

Judge  Arthur  W.  Kopp,  Platteville 

Peter  Krier,  Marengo,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Peter  Krier,  Marengo,  Illinois 

Herbert  L.  Kropp,  W7auwatosa 

Mis.  Herbert  L.  Kropp,  Wauwatosa 

Amy  L.  Larkin,  Madison 

Helen  M.  Larkin,  .Madison 

A.  C.  Larson,  Madison 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Larson,  Madison 

Elizabeth  Leis,  Milwaukee 


Arthur  E.  Lenichcck,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Arno  T.  Lenz,  Madison 
Pearl  L.  Lincoln,  Richland  Center 
Mrs.  V.  H.  Lind,  (Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Erwin  W.  Link,  Fond  du  Lac 
W.  T.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Clifford  L.  Lord,  Madison 
Ernest  L.  Luther,  Madison 
Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Luther,  .Madison 
Marie  G.  Kuhefus,  Cedarburg 
J.  L.  AlcCorison,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Leona  McCutcheon,  Madison 
James  J.  McDonald,  Madison 
Mrs.  J.  D.  McGeever,  Madison 
Jeanice   McGeever,   Madison 
Wakelin  McNeel,  Madison 
Thomas  S.  McQueen,  Racine 
W.  W.  Mansfield,  Goshen,  Indiana 
G  (M.  Matthews,  Madison 
Mrs.  LaVelle  Thompson  Maze,  Fond  du  Lac 
Mrs.  Marie  Merrill,  Madison 
William  S.  Middleton,  M.  D.,  Madison 
W.  L.  Millar,  (Madison 
Katherine  S.  Minch,  Madison 
E.  H.  Mueller,  Madison 
Maude  M.  Munroe,  Baraboo 
Ralph  G.  Newman,  Chicago,  Illinois 
John  A.  Nielson,  Milwaukee 
J.  L.  Noyes,  Madison 
Mrs.  Clinton  V.  Nuzum,  Viroqua 
William  E.  Nuzum,  Madison 
Mrs.  William  E.  Nuzum,  Madison 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  Olsen,  Milwaukee 
Frederick  I.  Olson,  Milwaukee 
Lester  W.  Olson,  Milwaukee 
T.  S.  O'Malley,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Thomas  S.  O  'Malley,  Jr.,  Madison 
Elmer  B.  Ott,  Madison 
Lawrence  F.  Paape,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Paape,  Wauwatosa 
A.  O.  Paunack,  Madison 
Robert  R.  Paunack,  .Madison 
Dewitt,  S.  Peck,  Hayward 
William  L.  Pieplow,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Plaenert,  Madison 
Mrs.  George  V.  Porter,  Racine 
Benjamin  Poss,  Milwaukee 
Charles  F.  Potter,  Madison 
Dr.  Donald  Pratt,  Racine 
*  Albert  S.  Puelicher,  Milwaukee 
Rev.  O.  B.  Ransopher,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Thomas  S.  Rees,  Racine 
Hans  H.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Madison 
Gilbert  G.  Reinmund,  Milwaukee 
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Oscar  Rennebohm,  Madison 
George  F.  Rentschlcr,  Madison 
Timothy  H.  Riley,  Wauwatosa 
Mrs.  Timothy  H.  Rilcv,  Wauwatosa 
Elizabeth  Pond  Rindlaub,  M.  I)., 

Fargo,  N.  D. 
John  Hcnrv  Rindlaub,  M.  D.,  Fargo,  N.  1). 
Frederic  F.  Risser,  Madison 
Mrs.  John  H.  Robertson,  Platteville 
Mrs.  Alice  F.  Rood,  Madison 
Joseph  Rothschild,  .Madison 
Wilford  F.  Rowe,  Madison 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rudolph,  Milwaukee 
Jane  Rudolph,  Milwaukee 
Harris  F.  Russell,  Racine 
Kenneth  F.  Salzer,  Fa  Crosse 
Edward  J.  Samp,  Madison 
Albert  H.  Sanford,  Fa  Crosse 
Dr.  C.  R.  Sannes,  Madison 
Didrik  Sannes,  D.  D.  S.,  Madison 
S.  Gwyn  Scanlan,  Madison 
S.  B.  Schein,  Madison 
Mrs.  Elsa  M.  Schlueter,  Madison 
Rev.  A.  H.  Schoenfeld,  Fake  Mills 
Norma  E.  Schrocder,  Milwaukee 
William  C.  Schulzc,  Racine 
Robert  Schumann,  Racine 
Lorenz  G.  Schumm,  FaPorte,  Indiana 
Herbert  J.  Schwann,  Milwaukee 
'Almere  L.  Scott,  Madison 
Frank  Sensenbrenner,  Neenah 
Herbert  S.  Siggelko,  (Madison 
Arthur  O.  Smith,  Milwaukee 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Smith,  Milwaukee 
Margaret  M.  Smith,  Madison 
.Moses  W.  Smith,  Madison 
Joseph  F.  Speckner,  Madison 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Speckner,  Madison 
Mrs.  Edith  Spenslev,  .Madison 
William  H.  Spohn,  Madison 
Ralph  P.  Sproule,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee 
Frank  R.  Starbuck,  Racine 
Faura  S.  Stark,  Madison 
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John  Sr.  John,  Madison 

O.  A.  Stolen,  Madison 

D.  J.  Summerville,  Madison 

Rev.  Alfred  W.  Swan,  Madison 

George  D.  Swan,  New    York,  X.  Y. 

Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 

.Mrs.  Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 
Harry  C.  Thoma,  Madison 
Ralph   E.  Thomas,   Madison 
O.  J.  Thompson,  Madison 
Harold  Towcll,  Wauwatosa 
F.dward  F.  Trappe,  Madison 
Airs.  Fdward  F.  Trappe,  Madison 
Arthur  F.  Trcbilcock,  Madison 
Ronald   F.  Trcichel,   Milwaukee 
Walter  H.  Trcichel,  Milwaukee 
William  A.  Titus,  Fond  du  Fac 
William  C.  Ulrich,  Madison 
Jessie  Upfield,  .Madison 
Mrs.  IF  R.  Vcrgcront,  Viroqua 
Joseph  W.  Vilas,  Madison 
J.  ().  Waedekin,  Milwaukee 
Rev.  Claude  W.  Warren,  Rockton, 
Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Wells,  Madison 
Francis  H.  Wendt,  Racine 
'Rose  Wenger,  Madison 
Charles  I.  Wcslev,  Milwaukee 
Feora  Westlake,  Madison 
H.  C.  Wick-wire,  McFarland 
Emil  C.  Wicgand,  Racine 
Roland   K.  Wilde,  Milwaukee 
Walter  J.  Wilde,  Milwaukee 
Clvde  N.  Wilson,  Madison 
Wilbert  F.  Wittc,  Madison 
Flerman  F.  Wittwer,  Madison 
"Walter  S.  Woods,  FaCrosse 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Wroods,  FaCrosse 
A.  J.  Worthman,  Madison 
Carol  Worthman,  Baraboo 
Marv  Worthman,  Madison 
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